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PLAYGROUNDS AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



CHARLES ZUEBLIN 
University of Chicago 



Municipal playgrounds should not be controlled by the board 
of education for three reasons: First, children's interests are 
not now covered by the activities of the board of education; 
second, playgrounds are not merely for children and are not used 
only for play; third, the administration of the increasingly com- 
plicated municipal functions involves a complete reorganization 
of municipal government. 

First, The argument has been made that the administration 
of playgrounds should be given to the board of education because 
it has the supervision of the chief affairs of children. In that 
case the board of education might also be intrusted with the 
administration of parks, public baths, and beaches, libraries, 
museums, the juvenile court, legislation against child labor, medi- 
cal inspection, hospitals, asylums, summer outings, and trans- 
portation. All of these activities affect children as much as 
adults, and in some cases, exclusively. As we have become more 
familiar with these newer functions, we have begun the attempt 
of co-ordination, and in some instances amalgamation has been 
proposed. 

It is certainly desirable that each school house should have an 
adjoining playground, and that it should be equipped with shower 
baths, if not a swimming-tank. It is important that the teachers 
make use of the public museums and art galleries, for their own 
benefit and that of the children. There should be a branch of the 
public library in every school house. The problems of compulsory 
education and truancy are intimately identified with the service of 
the juvenile court. Experience in factory legislation restricting 
the employment of children in Chicago and elsewhere has proved 
the wisdom of intrusting some of the functions to the school 
authorities, such, for example, as licensing school boys to sell 
papers, and regulating the granting of certificates to children of 
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school age. The school has proved a satisfactory place for medi- 
cal inspection and vaccination, leading in New York City to the 
proposal to have eyeglasses furnished by the board of education. 
But a larger problem remains in the correlation of such activities 
of the board of education with the administration of hospitals 
and asylums. Even transportation service has-been utilized by 
boards of education in providing scientific and recreative 
excursions and in conveying children to centralized schools. 
Professor Jackman proposed that city schools be all located in 
the suburbs, thus employing the dead cars which carry people 
in opposite directions during the rush hours. Nevertheless it does 
not seem desirable to burden the board of education with the 
entire administration of all these municipal and state functions. 

Second, The development of the playground into the elabor- 
ately equipped recreative center of today has carried it beyond 
the conception of a space for the amusement or education of 
children, and has made expert administration and voluntary social 
co-operation imperative. The Chicago small parks contain provi- 
sion for the athletic, recreative, and intellectual diversion of 
people of all ages at all hours of the day, every day in the year. 
It is true that the schoolhouse should be and that it is being 
similarly used. That indicates, however, the necessity for co- 
ordinating the various social activities of the city rather than 
merely enlarging the scope of the board of education. It is 
desirable that the public be allowed the free use of the library, 
baths, gymnasium, auditorium, and playground of the school- 
house. But even that will not serve the manifold functions of 
one of our Chicago play centers. 

The conception of public life is enlarging. The obligation of 
the city to its citizens is broader than before. The solution of 
the problem is to be found in enlightening the citizen regarding 
his obligations to the city, and in reorganizing completely the 
municipal administration. It has been pointed out that many 
expedients may be used for emergencies which will not satisfy 
the requirements of the future. Playgrounds under voluntary 
management or under independent municipal control have yielded 
to superior methods based on experience. The same thing will 
happen with playgrounds intrusted to the board of education. A 
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new conception of public life is forcing itself upon patriotic 
citizens and intelligent municipal administrators. 

Third, Municipal functions have already multiplied and in 
the future these are destined to be so much further increased 
that a reorganization of municipal government is inevitable. The 
plan followed by the British cities universally, adopted by 
three Texas cities, and just indorsed by Des Moines under 
an act providing for the administration of all the cities 
of Iowa, promises to solve the problem of playground adminis- 
tration along with the other questions from which it can 
hardly be separated. The old American distinction between 
administration and legislation is abandoned and all the adminis- 
trative functions are intrusted to committees of the council. Only 
in this way is it likely that these new municipal services will be 
correlated. If one committee of the council controls the schools, 
another the libraries and museums, others parks, playgrounds 
and public baths, the various members of the council being placed 
on the different committees in which they have special interest, 
or on which they are peculiarly useful, we shall secure interrela- 
tion with expert service. If it be suggested that we cannot 
intrust these large vital functions to our present councilmen, it 
may be retorted that they were not elected for such services. In 
fact, they are generally chosen now by an unintelligent electorate 
to serve private rather than public interests, while the member- 
ship of school and park boards is parceled out among political 
favorites or inoffensive partisans. 

Perhaps the rapid and extensive expansion of the playground 
idea may help to open the eyes of patriotic citizens to the larger 
municipal problem. Neither the board of education nor the park 
commission is likely to serve the public interests adequately, 
while the mayor and council are chiefly engaged in granting 
special privileges to otherwise honest citizens, who are thereby 
bribed to disbelieve in the city government. Eliminate the grant- 
ing of franchises from the functions of the city ; concentrate the 
authority in the hands of a council chosen in recognition of an 
enlarged public life, and the correlation of the various municipal 
functions, including schools and playgrounds, will inevitably 
ensue. 



